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BOOK REVIEWS 177 

Outlines of International Law. By Charles H. Stockton, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. N., Retired. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1914. Pp. xvii, 616.) 

To those who are familiar with the activity of Admiral Stockton in 
the field of international law for many years past it will be a matter of 
sincere gratification to find that he has at length found it possible to 
supplant his earlier brief "Manual of International Law" by a thorough 
and comprehensive treatise upon the subject. As delegate to the 
London Naval Conference and as lecturer during many years at the 
George Washington University, the author has had experience in con- 
structive as well as in didactic work upon the problems of international 
law. He has not, however, sought to give us a treatise based upon 
individual research work in all of the many branches of a greatly ramified 
subject, but has rather chosen to collate from existing works, to re- 
arrange, to present obscure questions in clearer form, to criticize and to 
comment. International law is not a fixed code — it is a law which is 
being made and developed as each year goes by. Even if it were proper 
to look upon the Hague conventions as equivalent to statutory law 
(and the lack of general ratification forbids our doing so) the terms of 
many of these conventions are too general and indefinite, too much 
in need of an interpretation to govern their application to actual condi- 
tions, to make it possible to pronounce finally upon their meaning. 
Hence while the individual sections of the field of international law 
need to be made the subject of detailed treatment in monographic 
form, the field as a whole offers opportunity for a general study in which 
the underlying principles and larger tendencies shall have due promi- 
nence in the midst of the variations of usage and practice. It is in this 
latter respect that Admiral Stockton's work will be of special value 
at the present time. 

In discussing the laws of war on land the author is careful to remind 
the reader that while the Hague convention upon that subject has been 
ratified by "practically all of the civilized states of the world" (Italy, 
Servia and Turkey are notable exceptions), the regulations are only 
binding between the contracting parties. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that the Hague code must not be looked upon as a final statement 
of positive law, but must be read in connection with the customs and 
usages preceding the year 1899. It is interesting to note that the 
author frankly recognizes that certain articles (Art. 18 and the last 
clause of Art. 60) of Lieber's code have become obsolete. The same 
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remark might have been made with regard to Article 26 of the code 
(quoted on p. 301) and with regard to Article 36 of the code, if the 
Hague convention (Arts. 45 and 56) is to be taken as the standard. The 
reality underneath some of the rules of the Hague code appears when 
the author points out (p. 314) that in view of the many ways in which 
the property of individual citizens may be taken over by a hostile mili- 
tary occupant the so-called exemption of private property from cap- 
ture "may be called almost nominal." In discussing some of the 
unsettled questions of international law the author points out that priva- 
teering is a thing of the past and that it is high time for the United 
States to give its formal adhesion to the Declaration of Paris. He 
justifies the action of the United States in not signing Convention VI 
relative to the status of enemy merchantships at the outbreak of 
hostilities, pointing out that the new rule is not as liberal as the old one. 
As between the advocates and opponents of the right to convert mer- 
chantships into warships on the high seas, he favors the Italian com- 
promise that such conversion should be limited to ships which left their 
last port of departure before the commencement of hostilities. 

If in the occasional loose construction of its sentences and in its 
superfluity of quotations (the author's own works, previously published, 
being often quoted where they might have been paraphrased), the work 
bears traces of a hurried revision, the general public will readily over- 
look such minor defects in consideration of the service which has been 
rendered it in placing at its disposal during these critical times a trea- 
tise which is at once readable in form and authoritative in content. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Die Judikature des Stdndigen Schiedshofs von 1899-1913. 
DritterTeil. (Munchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1914. Pp.368). 

This volume belongs to the series bearing the general title "Das Werk 
vom Haag, " edited by Professor Schucking of the University of Marburg, 
of which two volumes, Der Staatenverband der Haager Kcmferenzen, 
by the general editor, and Das Problem eines internationalen Staatenge- 
richtshofes, by Hans Wehberg, have already appeared. It forms the 
third part of a volume which deals with the decisions of the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration during the period 1899-1913 and which 
is itself the first of a series which is to embrace the judicial decisions of 
The Hague as a whole. It includes the Orinoco case by Otfried Nip- 



